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TIENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  EESEAECH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


i 


V.  S.  Government  mnst  i*escne  edneatlon, 

delegates  to  the  National  Education  Association  s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Chicago  were  told.  A  “realistic”  re¬ 
port,  prepared  by  the  NEA  Legislative  Commission, 
asked  for  $1  billion  a  year  in  federal  support  for  edu¬ 
cation.  The  report  seeks  $500,000,000  for  school  build¬ 
ings,  $300,000,000  for  higher  teachers’  salaries,  and 
$200,000,000  in  scholarships  for  gifted  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  now  unable  to  go  to  college.  A  Id-year  look  into 
the  future  of  the  nation’s  schools  was  taken  by  the 
Commission.  It  found  that  schools  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  one  million  students  a  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  teachers  entering  the  profession  is  just 
about  standing  still.  The  Legislative  Commission 
warned  that  the  shortage  could  prove  disastrous.  ( See 
page  3.) 

States  must  finance  their  edncation  systems, 
says  President  Eisenhower’s  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations.  The  Commission  said  it  “does 
not  recommend  a  general  program  of  federal  financial 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  states  have  the  capacity  to  meet  their 
educational  requirements.”  'The  ^member  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  studying  the  division  of  national-state- 
local  authority  since  1^3.  'The  key  unit  in  the  public 
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education  system  is  the  school  district,  says  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  latest  report  It  warns  that  if  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  deals  directly  with  tens  of  thousands  of  school 
districts  it  will  conflict  with  state  educational  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  control.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  federal 
government  deals  only  with  the  states,  says  the  report, 
it  will  not  achieve  objectives  sought  by  federal  grants. 

As  iHCome  rises,  sehools  get  less  aid,  Philip 
D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  Generm 
Electric  Co.,  told  the  American  Alumni  Council.  He 
pointed  out  that  great  gains  in  the  national  income 
have  been  match^  by  an  increasing  failure  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  education.  And,  he  added,  the 
gap  is  widening  every  year.  “Education,  and  how  to 
pay  for  it,  if  not  the  first  problem  of  our  time,  will  be 
very  close  to  primacy  in  the  coming  decades,”  he  told 
the  meeting  in  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  Needed,  says 
Mr.  Reed,  is  a  four-point  program  of  financial  support: 
( 1 )  more  widespread  backing  from  all  private  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals;  (2)  more  continuous  support 
from  alumni;  (3)  more  support  per  person  ana  per 
corporation;  (4)  an  increase  in  the  gross  national  sup¬ 
port  of  education. 


•  Administration 

Meetings  depeng  on  staff  bekavior,  say  A. 

Harry  Passow,  Matthew  B.  Miles,  and  Stephen  M. 
Corey  in  a  new  booklet.  Needed,  say  the  authors,  is 
more  emphasis  on  staff  self-training.  They  make  these 
suggestions: 

—It  is  important  that  specific  staff  dissatisfactions 
with  behavior  be  identified  rather  than  general  areas 
of  incompetence. 

—'The  staff  should  feel  that  working  on  these  prob¬ 
lems  gives  some  promise  of  improving  the  staff* s  work 
as  a  group. 

—Some  structure  is  needed  for  staff  self-training  if 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  systematically.  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  after  a  mven  conference,  a  specified  amoimt  of 
time  should  be  regularly  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  salient  feelings  about  the  meeting  which 
has  just  concluded.  This  “catharsis  period”  helps  iden- 
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America’s  Mala  Pawer:  Edaeated  Maapawer 

Report  from  the  Ninety-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Chicago,  July  3-8. 


America  has  been  sin^larly  toi 
nate  in  having  an  abunoance  of  na¬ 
tural  and  human  resources.  We  have 
been  prodi^  with  both  and  yet  have 
succeraed  because  they  both  existed 
in  such  abundance.  This  era  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  become  leaders  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  world.  We  can 
continue  that  leadership  only  if  we 
exploit  to  the  full  all  our  resources 
and  potentialities.  Now  the  greatest 
of  these  is  human  intelligence,  and 
here  enters  the  problem  of  our  s<mools. 
It  happens  to  be  the  case  —  and  we 
all  know  it  —  that  the  teaching  of  our 
schools  is  pitched  to  the  midole  fo^ 
percent  of  our  students,  in  effect  ig¬ 
noring  both  the  lower  and  upper  thir- 
W  percent.  The  future  of  America 
depends  upon  a  change  in  this  proce¬ 
dure,  and  it  is  a  change  in  which  there 
must  be  a  differentiation  in  both  pro¬ 
gramming  and  teachiM  to  fit  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  each  child.  Those  of  unusual 
gifts  mtist  be  selected  eariy  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  advance  at  their  own  speed, 
and  the  selection  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  both  social  and  intellectual  ma- 
turi^.  And  the  younger  who  is  in 
the  lower  mup  must  be  guided  early 
into  a  suit^le  vocation,  probably  of  a 
manual  kind,  so  that  he  not  retard 
others  and  will  find  an  appropriate 
role  in  life.  It  has  been  our  American 
genius  to  deal  in  mass  production  and 
assembly  line  techniques,  but  for  the 
future  these  will  not  do  in  our  sdiools. 

—Chancellor  Lawrence  A. 

Kimpton,  17.  of  Chicago. 


ilarly  fortu- 


The  aim  of  all  our  professional  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  achieve  a  climate  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  conversations  like  the  following  to 
be  heard  on  any  of  our  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Where  one  young  person  might 
say  to  another,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  next  year?”  And  the  second 
would  say,  "Well,  I  don’t  know.  I’m 
discouraged,  I’m  really  discouraged. 
For  years  I’ve  thou^t  I  wanted  to  be 
a  teacher  and  I’ve  oeen  tiding  to  get 
ready  to  go  to  the  school  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Several  months  ago  I  implied 
and  yesterday  I  heard  that  rdToeen 
turned  down.  They  were  quite  frank. 
Th^  just  said  I  wasn’t  good  enough. 
This  morning  I  talked  to  my  coim- 
selor  and  after  about  an  hoiur  of  sym- 
pathrtic  discussion,  he  finally  said  to 
me,  “John^  we  mimt  as  well  face  the 
facts,  you  11  just  nave  to  be  satisfied 
with  law  school.” 

—Arthur  Corey,  California 
Teachers  Association. 


Everyone  knows  that  school  enroll¬ 
ments  and  costs  have  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  during  recent  years.  Some  have 
questioned  our  ability  to  support  a 
satisfactory  school  program  in  view  of 
these  trends.  The  facts  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  at  present,  many  states  and 
commimities  are  being  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  developments  because 
the  number  of  children  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  an  educational  program.  How¬ 
ever,  the  added  number  of  children 
results  in  added  demands  for  indus¬ 
tries  which  provide  food,  ck^hing, 
health  servio.es,  recreation,  and  other 
services  that  are  needed.  iTie  new 
and  expanded  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  production  will  tend  eventually 
to  catch  up  with  our  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  .ana  will  add  mreatly  to  our 
ability  to  finance  schools.  If  we  take 
a  long  range  point  of  view,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  about  our  abili^  to 
finance  good  schools  but  rather  aMut 
whether  sufficient  people  will  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  education  that  they 
will  be  wiUing  to  make  the  effort  to 
provide  good  schools. 


-Edgar  L.  Morphet, 
U.  of  California. 


In  the  naost  dramatic  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  physical  sciences 
—  atornic  energy  —  tne  whole  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  accomplishments  has 
been  directly  due  to  scientists  and 
engineers.  In  this  development  aiKl 
throu|dM)ut  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation,  the  shortage  of  adequately 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  is  a 


matter  of  serious  concern.  The  shor¬ 
tage  is  endanMring  the  national  se- 
ciuity  in  a  vital  sense  because  our  in¬ 
dustrial  strength  is  dependent  on  sci¬ 
entific  and  en^eering  fields.  Our 
supremacy  in  advanced  military  tech¬ 
nology  is  threatened  and  the  shortages 
are  actually  greatest  in  those  special¬ 
ties  most  important  to  national  de¬ 
fense.  Furthermore,  the  change  tends 
to  be  self-perpetuating  and  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  cannot  obtain  qualified 
science  and  mathematics  teachers  for 
even  the  present  requirements,  let 
alone  for  the  forseeable  growth  in  the 
fuhue.  About  80%  of  our  hi^  school 
graduates  do  not  receive  bachelor  de¬ 
grees,  and  only  about  2%  of  those 
judgra  mentally  capable  of  obtaining 
Ph.D.  desprees  in  any  field,  do  so.  Our 
concern  for  science  and  engineering 
does  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the 
essentiality  of  other  professions  or  oc¬ 
cupations.  It  is,  however,  the  field  of 
science  and  engineering  in  which  we 
are  confronted  with  a  shortage  that 
must  most  immediately  concern  us. 

—Commissioner  Willard  F. 
Libby,  U.  S.  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission. 

•  •  • 

We  educators,  interested  as  we 
necessarily  are  in  our  own  well-being, 
have  even  more  urgent  concern  for 
the  children  of  the  nation  whose  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  our  hands.  We  know  that 
at  present  there  is  a  constant  eroding 
away  of  the  quality  of  education  in 
many  American  communities.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinions  of  uninformed 
or  prejudiced  persons,  this  lowering 
of  raucational  standards  is  not  mainly 
the  result  of  recent  changes  in  the 
content  of  instruction  of  methodology 
of  teaching.  Present  inadequacies  in 
our  public  educational  system  stem 
largeb'  from  the  decreasing  supply  of 
properly  trained  teachers  in  rnation 
to  the  present  need,  and  the  con- 
stantlv  growing  shortage  of  all  types 
of  school  faciuties.  Recent  news  re¬ 
ports  make  clear  that  figures  on  teach¬ 
er  and  schoolhouse  shortages  vatv  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  they  are  given  by  a 
biased  gtwemmental  political  appoin¬ 
tee,  or  by  an  obiective  professional 
student  of  the  subject;  but  ix>  one 
will  dispute  the  conservative  statement 
that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
additional  teachers  are  needed  to  man 
the  school  systems  of  the  country  this 
fall,  and  several  billion  dollars  of 
schoolhouse  construction  are  required 
to  provide  lust  the  normal  educational 
facilities  which  we  as  a  people  have 
considered  essential  to  the  raucation 
of  our  children. 

—Pres.  Earl  James  McGrath, 

U.  of  Kansas  City. 


Every  effort  is  being  made  in  our 
local  sdiool  districts  and  in  our  states 
to  raise  funds  both  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  school  support.  We  shall 
continue  such  efforts.  We  do  not  ask 
that  the  federal  government  assume 
major  financial  responsibility  for  pub¬ 
lic  education,  but  we  need  help  now 
to  house  the  flood  of  children  coming 
into  the  schools.  We  do  not  ask  60% 
or  75%  or  90%  of  the  cost,  as  do  our 
hi^way-building  friends,  but  only 
aMut  25%  of  me  $4  billkm  armual 
construction  program  we  must  have 
during  the  next  five  years  to  house 
the  children  already  bom.  If  the  fed¬ 
eral  budget  win  not  bear  this  load,  we 
a^  that  a  minimum  of  $400,000,000 
be  appropriated  armually  for  four 
years  to  enable  the  local  districts  and 
states  to  increase  the  constmction  rate 
from  60,000  to  90,000  instmctional 
rooms  each  year.  We  ask  for  ele¬ 
mentary  justice  for  education  within 
the  grant-in-aid  principles  applied  in 
other  fields  throughout  the  federal 
government  aixl  within  the  frame- 
woric  of  local  operation,  state  respon¬ 
sibility  and  federal  assistance  for  edu¬ 
cation. 

—Congressman  Cleveland  M. 

Bailey,  West  Virginia. 
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•  Curriculum 

Homework  starts  witk  carricalam  and 

methods  of  instruction  that  lead  to  further  activity  on 
the  part  of  students,  says  Ruth  Strang.  This  means, 
she  continues,  that  homework  should  not  be  specifi¬ 
cally  assigned  by  the  teacher;  it  should  be  chosen  by 
the  pupils.  “If  pupils  are  to  take  initiative  in  study¬ 
ing  at  nome,  their  school  experiences  must  stimulate 
them  to  do  so.” 

In  school,  students  must  discover  new  problems  that 
can  be  solved  at  home,  or  see  the  need  for  knowledge 
for  their  school  projects,  or  “perhaps  they  find  fascinat¬ 
ing  bypaths  to  explore.”  Home  study,  says  Dr.  Strang, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  total  education  process. 

A  variety  of  home  study  problems  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  —  “research,”  appraisal  of  radio  and  television 
programs,  esthetic,  handicraft,  homemaking,  and  farm 
problems.  “Some  involve  skill  building;  others  re¬ 
quire  wide  reading.”  If  such  study  habits  and  interests 
are  built  in  chilmiood  and  adolescence,  the  author 
points  out,  “homework  will  have  served  its  most  im¬ 
portant  objectives.” 

“What  About  Homework?”  appears  in  July  School 
Executive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Catholic  Elementary  School  Program  for  Christian  Family 
Living,  ed.  by  Sister  Mary  Ramon  Langdon.  Catholic  U.  of 
America  Press,  620  Michigan  Ave.,  NE,  Wash.  17,  D.  C.  209p. 
Paper.  $2.25.  (Proceedings  of  a  worKshop.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Graveth 

What  teacher  edncatioa  shoald  be  is  out¬ 
lined  by  Paul  Woodring,  Western  Washington  State 
Teachers  College.  After  serving  as  consultant  to  the 
Carleton  College  Study  of  Teacher  Education,  Dr. 
Woodring  formulates  these  principles: 

—Every  teacher,  regardless  of  the  subject  or  age 
group  he  is  to  teach,  ought  to  be  a  liberally  educate 
individual.  “His  total  li^ral  education  should  be  not 
less  than  that  represented  by  an  A.  B.  degree  from  a 
first-rate  liberal  arts  college.’* 

—Every  teacher  of  an  academic  field  teaching  in 
high  school  should  possess  a  broad  and  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  area  which  he  is  to  teach.  “This 
should  constitute  not  less  than  an  under^aduate  ma¬ 
jor  and  probably  should  represent  considerably  more 
than  this,”  Dr.  Woodring  believes. 

—Every  teacher  should  have  some  minimum  of  back¬ 
ground  in  professional  education  in  addition  to  his 
liberal  education  and  his  major  field  of  specialization. 

—To  achieve  these  objectives,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  high  school  teacher  to  spend  at  least  five  col¬ 
lege  years  in  preparation  for  his  profession,  says  Dr. 
Wooing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Cultural  History  of  Western  Education,  by  R.  Freeman 
Butts.  McGraw-HOl  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  645p.  Index. 
$6.50.  (New  second  edition.  Stressed:  social  and  intellectual 
foundations.) 


New  Clasgroam  Material 


To  Make  Economics  Interesting  .  .  .  tw  using 
All  Kinds  of  Money,  by  Robert  L.  Heitbroner. 
Explained:  how  the  credit  system  operates  .  .  . 
how  banks  “create”  credit  .  .  .  relation  of  p^- 
perity  to  credit.  Write  Birk  and  Co.,  270  Park 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  15c  per  copy.  School  discount. 


Free  Film  for  Physical  Education  ...  is  The 
Spalding  Story.  Shown:  how  many  kinds  of  sixirt- 
ing  go(^  are  made  and  tested.  28  min.  Color. 
Write  A.  G.  Spalding,  Meadow  St.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Music  Classes  and  Record  Collectors  .  .  .  will 
enjoy  Good  Listening,  by  R.  D.  Darrell.  How  to 
approach  and  undei^and  music  of  all  kinds: 
choral,  instrumental,  religious,  opera,  ballet.  In¬ 
cluded:  list  of  outstanding  recordings.  New 
American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22, 
210p.  Paper.  5()c. 

Classes  in  Business  Can  Use  .  .  .  new  series  of 
film-strips.  Some  titles:  “Careers  in  Economics,” 
“Collection  of  Data,”  "What  Does  Advertising 
Do?^’  All  desired  for  school  use.  For  details, 
write  Audio-Visual  Extension  Service,  Bernard 
Baruch  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 

To  Shed  Light  on  the  Classics  .  .  .  literature 
classics  may  find  useful  The  Greek  Myths,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Craves.  Retold:  stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
heroes.  Stressed:  conclusions  of  modem  anthro¬ 
pology  and  archaeolo^.  For  advanced  students. 
Penguin  Books,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore 
11,  Md.  Two  volumes.  Paper.  95c  each. 

Facts  About  the  First  Americans  .  .  .  appear 
in  The  Gift  Is  Rich,  by  E.  Russell  Carter.  Au¬ 
thentic  information  about  American  Indians. 
Stressed:  how  Indian  genius  has  contributed  to 
U.  S.  culture.  Drawings  by  C.  Terry  Saul.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  82. 

Industrial  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  .  .  .  interests 
vocational  students.  A  new  film.  Project  074, 
shows  important  work  being  done  by  scientists  in 
enmne  wear  research  .  .  .  stresses  industrial  uses  of 
radioactivity.  Write  British  Information  Services, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  To  rent:  $2.50; 
to  purchase:  $45. 

Pictures  That  Travel  Through  Space  .  .  .  are 
explained  in  The  First  Book  of  Television,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Stoddard.  How  TV  cameras  work  .  .  .  how 
pictures  are  changed  into  electric  currents  .  .  . 
how  TV  receivers  make  pictures.  Included:  make- 
believe  tour  through  a  television  studio.  Franklin- 
Watts,  099  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  Illustrated. 
$1.95. 


Color  Pictures  of  Washincton’s  Life  .  .  .  are 
now  available  free.  New  booklet  uses  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  oils  to  trace  character-building  influences 
in  George  Washington’s  life.  Historical  details 
verified.  11  pictures.  Write  Washington  National 
Insurance  Co.,  Evanston,  ID. 
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